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tent, was originally of great fertility, and capable 
of sustaining large numbers of people. Some of 
the passages of the Old Testament which refer to 
them, imply that they had a knowledge of the 
mechanic arts. They were certainly a powerful 
people at an early period; and their wars with 
the Israelites, in which in the confidence of their 
strength, they defied the armies of the living God, 
are familiar to the readers of the Bible. The 

Postage to ony part of Pennsylvania, fie tite character and location of the country, considered 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; a relation to the tenssbeqtes of the Israelites, and 
to any part of the United States, for three months, if the location of the principal cities so often — 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. tioned in the Bible, are suchas to strengthen one’s 
confidence in the exactness of the Scriptural narra- 
tives. 

From Ashdod, which we passed through with- 
out stopping, but which had the appearance of 
being a populous and comparatively flourishing 
town, we proceeded early the next morning on 
our way to Jaffa, the ancient Joppa—Deviating 
from the direct route.to Jerusalem, we reached 
this city the same day.—Jaffa is situated on a 
rocky eminence overlooking the Mediterranean ; 
and seen at a distance, had an aspect beautiful and 
imposing ; but which failed, however, to be real- 
ized, when we had entered its narrow streets. It 
is a walled town with fortifications. It once had a 
good but small harbour, formed and protected by 
the natural sea-wall of a continuous line of circu- 
itous rocks ; but the depth of water is so diminish- 
ed by accumulations of sand and other things, that 
large vessels anchor beyond the rocks in the open 
ocean. The steamers from Beirout to Alexandria 
and Marseilles touch at this place. A small portion 
of the inhabitants of this city profess the Christian 
faith, The American Consul at Jaffa is a native 
of the country, and in his religion an Armenian ; 
but of that class of Armenians now known as Bible 
or reformed Armenians. He is a man of intelli-|sunset when we arrived. At the distance of half 
gence and wealth; and insisted of lodging us at/a mile from its walls there stands a lofty and 
one of his own beautiful residences a little out of|lonely tower; a memorial of past ages but with a 
the city. He seemed to understand and appreci-|history unknown. It is an hundred and thirty 
ate the rising wealth and power of the American/feet in height; and is erected of hewn stone in 
States ; and spoke in high terms of the character |successive stories, which diminish in size as they 
and influence of the American missionariesin Syria,|approach the top. Around it at no great distance 
with whose labourshe appeared to be well acquaint-|are vaulted sub-structures, which will probably be 
ed. found to have a connection with its history, when 

This city, which holds a conspicuous place in|that history shall be ascertained. It already threw 
political and military history, has also its biblical |its long evening shadow ; but we had timeto ascend 
and religious associations. Only about forty miles|it; and in the last rays of the setting sun to wit- 
distant from Jerusalem, it has always been regarded |ness the wide and varied prospect from its summit. 
as the sea-port of that city. The wood of Lebanon, |It wasa scene of surpassing beauty ;—the land of 
used in the great edifices built in the time of fields and gardens, of the fig-tree and pomegranate, 
of the New Testament. And hence it is said of Solomon, was brought in “ floats by sea to Joppa,” |the “ olive and the vine.” The shepherd was re- 
the Apostle Philip after his separation from the|and transported from Joppa to Jerusalem by land. |turning with his flocks fromthe fields. The fertile 
Ethiopian eunuch, that he was found at Azotus.|It was to this place that Jovah came, and from|territories of ancient Philistia were beneath us. 
The country around Ashdod is not without fertili-| which he set sail for Tarshish, in disobedience to|The eye rested upon the valleys of Sharon, whose 
ty and appears to be well cultivated. As we|the command, which required him to go and preach | bloom has not yet withered. ‘The rocky heights of 
approached it, we passed through large fields of|against Nineveh. It was here that Dorcas resided | the “ hill country of Judea,” were in sight. 
grain, occupied by busy reapers. In a wide open|—celebrated for her good works; and who was| On the morning of the next day, and only at a 
space near the entrance of the city were numerous|restored to life by the apostle Peter. Here was|few miles distance from Ramleh, we passed in 
piles of wheat and barley ; and oxen, generally four| the residence of Simon the tanner, whose “house|sight of the valley of Ajalon ;—the scene of the 
abreast, were treading out the grain after the orien-| was by the sea-side,” and with whom Peter “abode|hard-fought battles and stupendous miracle of 
tal manner. In a grove outside of the city we|many days.” Joshua. “And he said, in the sight of Israel, 
pitched our tents and encamped for the night. We reached Joppa,—IfI may be allowed to|sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and thou, moon, 

It seemed obvious to me, that the territory of|use the ancient and historical name,—on the elev-|in the valley of Ajalon.” And it was thus, 
the ancient Philistines, though of very limited ex-|enth ; and proceeded the next day to the pleasant} from this time onward, that almost ever mountain 









































and flourishing town of Ramleh ;—visiting on our 
way the village of Lyd the ancient Lydda, men- 
tioned particularly in the Acts of the Apostles. It 
is said of the Apostle Peter, that “ he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda.” It 
was here that he miraculously healed Aineas, a 
man who had been eight years sick with the palsy. 
And it is added by the historian, in speaking of 
neas, that “ all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron 
saw him and turned to the Lord.” Lydda is 
spoken of as being “ nigh to Joppa;” and Peter 
was here preaching the Gospel to the people when 
the people of Joppa sent for him on the occasion 
of the sickness and death of Dorcas. Christianity 
was early established in this retired place; and 
the probability is, that it was sustained, and that 
it flourished here for some time. There are still 
to be seen the beautiful remains of an early Chris- 
tian church. 

Accepting and valuing the Bible as revealing 
the foundations of Christian hope, I cannot express 
the satisfaction I feel, in finding everywhere the 
confirmations of its truth. 1 found these confir- 
mations at Rome, at Naples, at Malta. And on 
the Nile which washes the land of Goshen and at 
the Red Sea which was divided by the rod of Moses, 
and in the deserts of Sinai, and among the moun- 
tains of Idumea, these confirmations have been 
repeated. ‘They are written as a part of a nation’s 
history on the walls of Thebes. They are inscribed, 
in fulfilment of prophecy, on the fallen columns of 
Askelon. I find them here. 

Proceeding from this early scene of the Apostle 
Peter’s preaching and miraculous labours, we reach- 
ed the town of Ramleh on the afternoon of the 
same day ;—which indeed, is but a short distance, 
some three or four miles from Lydda. Itisa 
walled town of considerable size. It was near 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 82.) 
Palestine, City of Jerusalem, May 16, 1853. 

We left Gaza on Tuesday the tenth of May, 
and arrived at the city of Jerusalem on the thir- 
teenth. After leaving the place of quarantine, 
where we had been kept four days, we went into 
the modern city of Gaza, which is a mile and a 
half distant from the site of the ancient Gaza, and 
spent a short time in its bazaars and streets. We 
could only look and pass on. But judging thus, 
it had the appearance of being a place of consid- 
erable enterprise and business; though like the 
cities of the east generally, it is but the shadow 
of the greatness of the ancient city. In leaving 
the city we passed numerous gardens in a high 
state of cultivation. These gardens were pro- 
tected for the most part by the high natural fence, 
formed by the intertwining branches and the large 
leaves of the prickly pear. The gardens were 
succeeded at a little distance from the city by a 
forest of olive trees, the most of them very old, 
which extend a number of miles. 

We reached about the middle of the same day, 
the city of Askelon, another of the Philistine cities ; 
and spent a short time in wandering among the 
humerous scattered columns and broken walls and 
arches which testify strongly to a former period 
of wealth and power. Like Gaza it is on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and was once a place of com- 
merce. Askelon is often mentioned in the history 
of the Crusades, 

About sunset of the same day we came to Ash- 
dod. It was to this place, that the Ark of the 
Lord, after the defeat of the Israelites in the time 
of Samuel was brought, and placed in the house 
of Dagon, the god of the Philistines, This town, 
called in the old testament. Ashdod, is the Azotus 
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and valley bad its Scriptural associations and in- 
terest. After a few hours travel further, we stop- 
ped again for some time at the ancient town of 
Kirjath Jearim. Here also, as well as at Ramlah 
and Lydda, were what we supposed to be the re- 
mains of a place of early Christian worship. Situ- 
ated on the side of a hill, this town is strong and 
imposing in its position; and has a picturesque 
appearance. The valleys below and the heights 
around are covered with groves of olives. ‘The 
circumstance, that for twenty years the Ark of 
the Lord rested at Kirjath Jearim, gave it a pe- 
culiar interest. 

We now rapidly approached the termination of 
our journey ; or perhaps I should rather say, ap- 
proached the principal object we had in view in| 
journeying ;—Z¢he city, which embodies, to the Chris- 
tian at least, more interesting associations than any 
other in the world. The city of Jerusalem is built 
upon a hill, or rather a connected rangs of hills ; 
—the hill of Zion, the hill of Moriah, the hill of| 
Acra. But considered in reference to the lofty) 
eminences around it, it seems to be almost in a| 
valley. So that in looking upon it we readily) 
felt the propriety of the expression of the Serip- 
tures ;— the mountains are round about Jerusa-| 
lem.” We approached it over one of these sur- 
rounding heights, which is almost without trees 
and without vendure. It is thickly covered with| 
rocks. And the narrow way which winds over it, 
is exceedingly rough and difficult ;—so much so) 
as to perplex even the careful tread of the camel| 
and the experienced foot of Syrian horses. As| 
we passed the summit of this difficult height, which| 
we were a long time in reaching, we came in view 
of the long irregular line of the city walls. We 
met many poor people, for the most part women, 
returning to their homes in the neighboring villages. 


They had a cheerful aspect. 
The shadows were settling in the valley of Jehosha- 


phat. We entered the city on the western side, 
over the hill of Zion and through the Bethlehem 
gate. 


It was near night. | 


The clouds of Sinai’s mount proclaim 
The law that wakes the spirit’s fears ; 
From Calvary’s heights the message came, 
The law of love for that of flame, 
Love for the coming years. 
Land of the Soul! forever dear ; 
Wide o’er the world the words impart, 
Which turn to hope despairing fear ; 
Which dry the penitential tear, 
And heal the bleeding heart. 
(To be continued.) 
aiesiananitipiinnna 
He who gazes long at the sun, becomes unsus- 
ceptible of impressions from inferior luminaries; 
and he who looks constantly at the Sun of Right- 
eousness, will be little affected by any alluring ob- 
ject which the world can exhibit. 


—_—+o-— — 
For “ The Friend.” 


Blizabeth Jacob, and her Epistle of «True Love.” 


Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Agnes Head, 
was born in Ardee in Ireland about the year 1674. 
In her youth she resided for a time in England, 
but returning to Ireland, took up her abode in the 
city of Dublin. The Lord’s blessed visitations 
which had been renewed to her soul from time to 
time during her childhood, being now again gra- 
ciously extended, she submitted thereto. Many 
and deep were the baptisms meted out to her “in 
unutterable love and wisdom, in order to reduce 
self, and to prepare her for the work of the min- 
istry, in which service the Lord had need of her.” 
Through the humiliation of soul wrought in her, 
she was at last made willing, publicly, to espouse 
the Lord’s cause, and as he qualified her, to call 
upon his people to repent and do their first works. 
‘This was in the year 1697: upon her marriage to 
Richard Jacob in 1699, she removed to Limerick, 
where she was of great service in the church, both 
as a minister of the Gospel and as a labourer in 
| the discipline for the preservation of good order and 
of sound practice. 

In the year 1712, having paid a religious visit 


This gate opens nearly under the massive|through England, her heart was deeply exercised 


tower of David. As I passed beneath its heavy}on account of the many deficiencies apparent 


arch I felt that the desire of a life was accomplish- 
ed. What a scene! What associations! Other| 
lands have their history, their character, their as-| 
sociations, their greatness. But Palestine, as com-| 
pared with all others, is emphatically the sacred) 
land ;—the dwelling-place of partriarchs, prophets, | 
and apostles ;—the scene of visits and holy commu- 
nications between heaven and earth. Every valley| 
is a tomb ;—every mountain a monument. Wher- 
ever I turn my eyes, the dimness of distant history | 
becomes actual vision. I look from my window, 
and my eye rests upon the hill of Moriah, upon 
the site of the Temple of Solomon, upon the Mount 
of Olives and upon the supposed place of the Cruci- 
fixion. 


amongst Friends there, the loss of primitive zeal, 
the departure from primitive principles in most 
places, showing the sad inroads which the spirit of 
the world was making, and had made in the reli- 
gious Society of Friends. Before returning to her 
native country, she felt bound, in addition to the 
labours of Gospel love she had performed amongst 
them, and the testimonies for the ancient and un- 
changeable Truth, which, from meeting to meeting, 
she had been strengthened to give forth, to leave 
behind her a written declaration of her exercise 
and concern on account of the deficiencies pre- 
vailing. That document is here inserted :— 

“ An Epistle in true love, containing a farewell 
exhortation to Friends’ families, which I desire 





Oh land of men of other days! 
Where bards and ancient prophets trod, 
The land of rapt Isaiah’s lays, 
The land of David's psalms of praise, 
Land of the men of God. 


And if ’tis not enough of fame, 

To be the home of prophets,—then, 
From all thy hills and rocks proclaim 
The higher and more glorious name 

Of Lim who died for men. 


In vain like birds on ocean’s foam 
When tossed amid a troubled sea, 

In vain the sad in spirit roam, 

In search of resting place or home, 
Who turn away from thee. 


By thee the seal of doubt is broken, 
Which long to human hearts had pressed ; 
By thee alone the words are spoken, 
Which “peace on earth” and love betoken, 
And give the weary rest. 


may be read in their Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, throughout this nation of England. 

“‘ Dear Friends,—Who have retained your in- 
tegrity, love and life in the precious Truth, and are 
making it your cheerful interest to exalt the same 
in the earth. To all such is my love, in the blessed 
fellowship of life and peace ;—beseeching Almighty 
God on your behalf, that ye may stand fast in that 
liberty, wherewith Christ hath set you free; taking 
good heed that you be not again entangled with 
the surfeiting cares of this uncertain world, lest 
your understandings be darkened, and you thereby 
be incapable of answering the end for which the 
Lord raised you up. Although you, who I am at 
| this time drawn forth in exhortation to, may not 
| be concerned in a doctrinal testimony; yet, my 

dear Friends, you who have known an overcoming 
by the blood of the Lamb, and His power, to you 


it is given, not only to believe, but to be as pillars 
in God’s house. 1 must say, there is a great work 
for you to do in this day of outward ease. Were 
I not pressed in spirit, in a sight and sense I haye 
had of the state of the churches, I should at this 
time have been silent. But for the Lord’s sake, 
and the church’s reformation, I entreat the faith. 
ful to come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 

If any inquire, what I have seen in the Light of 
the Lord, so mightily to obstruct the prosperity of 
Truth in the earth, I do with sorrow answer, it is 
the SPIRIT OF THE WORLD, PRIDE, COVETOUs. 
NEss, FLEsHLy Easg, with SELF-LNTEREST, 

“ Now that there may be a reformation, whilst the 
Lord’s love and mercy is afforded, is the real cause 
of this epistle. The way to promote, and, I hope, 
in the Lord’s time, to effect it to God’s honour, and 
the benefit and enlargement of the churches, is, 

“First, for the faithful, who are pillars, fathers 
and mothers in the church, carefully to observe the 
operation of God’s Holy Spirit, thereby you will 
be enabled to set up an holy discipline in your own 
families, being often inward, attending upon the 
WONDERFUL COUNSELLOR. So shall you been 
larged, in due time, to gain upon each chureh whieh 
you belong to. Dear Friends, if ever there was 
need for seers to be inward with the Lord, in deep 
mourning, the husband apart, and their faithful 
wives apart, it looks to me to be in ourday. Qh! 
how is the care and counsel of the Lord, which 
was conveyed to us through our faithful elders, 
with respect to gospel order, slighted ; and thereby 
a libertine spirit got up, both in habit and conver. 
sation. And, it is to be feared, those worldly. 
spirited ones, rather serve themselves than the true 
and living God. 

“That such may be provoked to return to the 
Lord with unfeigned repentance, I am at this time 
concerned to recommend the excellent method 
which Joshua, that brave captain under the great 
King of kings, took, when he led the children of 
Israel into the promised land, and divided unto them 
their lots. He had powerfully and wisely gone in 
and out before them, until, by the strength of the 
Lord, they had fought their battles, and subdued 
their enemies, taking cities from them, till they 
were grown a rich and numerous people, and pos 
sessed of vineyards and olive-yards ready planted 
to their hands. Then this servant of the Lord, 
who, no doubt, had a clear sight of the danger 
they were in of forgetting the Lord, the true and 
living God, by whose powerful arm their fathers 
were brought out of the house of bondage, accord- 
ing to his promise made to his faithful servant 
Abraham,—I say, this wise leader in Israel com- 
memorates the mercies, victories, and wonderful 
deliverances of God to them without the least os 
tentation, or desire of honour, name or fame in the 
world, or amongst them. But in a lively, power- 
ful exhortation expresseth himself in these words: 

“* Now, therefore, fear the Lord, and serve him 
in sincerity and truth, and put away the gods 
which your fathers served on the other side of the 
Flood and in Egypt, and serve ye the Lord. And 
if it seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve, whether the gods 
which your fathers served, that were on the other 
side of the Flood, or the gods of the Amorites, in 
whose land ye dwell. But as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’ But ‘if ye forsake the 
Lord, and serve strange gods, then will he turn 
and do you hurt, and consume you, after that be 
hath done you good.’ And the people said unto 
Joshua, ‘ Nay, but we will serve the Lord.’ 

“ Dear Friends, observe what influence this lively 
zeal and godly resolution had upon the people 
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vourable rate of shipping specie, one per cent. is 
the cost, including insurance, of laying it down in 
Liverpool, the time lost being the same in either 
case. Thus, as one of these items balances the 
other, the true par of exchange is 9} per cent. on 
England, at which rate generally it is as well to 
remit good sixty-day bills as specie.” 


——O— 


The substance after this operation, is almost a 
powder, though small stems denuded of their bark 
are always permitted to remain. By this simple 
process the mate is prepared for market. Its pre- 
paration for drinking is equally simple. A small 
quantity of the leaf, either with or without sugar, 
is placed in a common bowl, upon which cold water 
is poured. After standing a short time, boiling 
water is added, and it is at once ready for use. For “ The Friend.” 
It must be imbibed through a tube, on account of} The following sentiments expressed in a work 
the particles of leaf and stem which float upon the|by Thos. C. Upham, appear true as relates to the 


There appeared a willingness in them to put away 
those things which grieved the Lord, and hindered 
them from serving him fully and freely. ‘God 
forbid that we should forsake the Lord, to serve 
other gods.’ 

« Now, my dear Friends, whom God hath blessed 
with a large talent of grace, by which you have 
been enabled to make a good confession to his name 
and truth, in holiness of life in this land (where 
my lot is now fallen to travel up and down in the 
love of God, for no other end than that an increase 


of love and faithfulness may be known in the gath- 
ered churches of Christ.) I beseech you look into 
the true state of the church, and see, if with me, 
you cannot behold a great declension from the 

rimitive plainness, simplicity and sincerity which 
fruth led our faithful elders into. Oh! the tes- 
timonies they have left us of the care they had 
to order their conversation in words, habit and de- 
portment, so as to answer the witness of God in all 
men, with whom they had to do. 

“With sorrow I lay before you, that, in my late 
travels, | saw too many taking up a fleshly ease by 
letting an earthly, carnal mind prevail, even to the 
neglecting the assembling themselves together to 
wait upon the Lord, and worship him in spirit and 
in trath. 

“This, I know, is cause of grief to you, faithful 
elders. But, that you may be blessed with peace 
here, and leave a sweet memorial to after-ages, let 
it be your care, in each church, to stir up the ne- 
gligent to a lively commemoration of the mercies 
of God; and with due care to use your Christian 
authority in the management and settlement of 
your own families, in that decent order, we, through 
the mercy and wisdom of God, have been estab- 
lished in. For your encouragement therein, the 
Lord will be unto you a Sun and Shield, and grace 
and glory,—and no good thing will be withheld 
from such, who, in the love of God, diligently la- 
bour, hope and patiently wait, to see Sion’s right- 
eousness go forth as brightness, and her salvation 
as a lamp that burneth, that the Gentiles may see 
her light, and all kings her glory. 

“Oh! I have to say, that such sound pillars, 
keeping faithful to the end, shall be crowned with 
glory, honour, immortality and eternal happiness. 

(To be continued.) 
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Brazil—From the work of J. C. Fletcher and 


Dr. Kidder, on Brazil and the Brazilians, about) 


to be issued from the press, we make the following 
extracts :-— 


MATE—THE PARAGUAY TEA. 


While in Paranagud, I observed many raw hide 
eases which the blacks were unloading from mules 
or conveying to the ships riding at anchor in the 
beautiful bay. Upon inquiry, | learned that these 
packages, weighing about one hundred and twenty 
pounds each, consisted of mate. This substance, 


surface of the liquid. This tube has a fine globu- 
lar strainer at the end. 

Great virtues are ascribed to this tea. It sup- 
plies the place of meat and drink. Indians who 
have been laboring at the oar all day, feel im- 
mediately refreshed by a cup of the herb mixed 
simply with river-water. In Chili and Peru the 
people believe that they could not exist without it, 
and many persons take it every hour of the day. 
Its use was learned from the natives; but, having 
been adopted, it spread among the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, until the demand became so great as to 
render the herb of Paraguay almost as fatal to the 
Indians of this part of America, as mines and pearl- 
fisheries had been elsewhere. 

It grows wild, and never has been successfully 
cultivated, although attempts were made by the 
Jesuits of Paraguay to transplant it from the 
forests to their plantations. These attempts have 
been considered by many without result ; still, there 
‘are others who consider that the experiment justi- 
fies further efforts, and are urging at this day the 
domestication, so to speak, and the cultivation, of 
mate under a regular system. 


| 


Exchange on England. 

The reason is sometimes asked why exchange 
on England is usually at a considerable premium. 

The principle on which it is calculated, is thus 
clearly set forth by a correspondent in the New 
York Mirror :— 

“The par of exchange is determined by the re- 
lative proportion of pure metal in the coined piece 
which forms the unit of price in the different com- 
‘mercial countries of the world. ‘The alloy is reck- 
oned of no value. 
as possible, we will waive all consideration of the 
different standards of fineness, and state that our 
American dollar contains 23 22.100 grains of pure 
gold, and the British sovereign 113 grains of the 
same. Every reader may not know that the sove- 
reign is the coined piece of which the pound ster- 
ling is the money of account. A simple calcula- 
tion in the rule of three, therefore, determines that 
ithe equivalent of the pound sterling is $4 86, 65. 
'100 of our currency. Thus, as 23 22.100 is to 1, 
so is 113 to $4.86 65,100. But the English, 
ithrough all the variations of the mint-laws, here 
and elsewhere—indeed for ages—have been accus- 
itomed to value their pound sterling by the old 








To simplify the matter as much} 


so little known out of South America, forms truly |Spanish carolus pillar dollars, now entirely out of 
the principal refreshing beverage of the Spanish |circulation in Europe and America, having all been 
Americans south of the Equator, and millions of|sent to China, or gone into the melting-pot. Of 
dollars are annually expended in Buenos Ayres, |these $4.44 4.100 were equivalent to the pound 
Bolivia, Peru, and Chili in its consumption. ‘This|sterling. It will be seen that it requires the addi- 
town of Paranagu‘ containing about three thou-|tion of 9} per cent., with a scarcely appreciable 
sand inhabitants, exports every year nearly a mil-|fraction, to make the present value of the pound 
lion dollars worth of mate. sterling in our currency. 

In Brazil and in Paraguay it can be gathered} Thus, ; ‘ $4.44 44.100 
during the whole year. Parties go into the forest,} Add 9} per cent. prem. of exch, 42 22.100 
or places where it abounds, and break off the| It may be well to explain that when nothing is 
branches (the tree is of the oak family) with the|said to the contrary, the quotations of sterling ex- 
leaves. A process of kiln-drying is resorted to in change are by custom for bills at sixty days’ sight; 
the woods, and afterwards the branches and leaves| which, at the legal rate of interest here, involves 
are transported to some rude mill, and there they|a loss of one per cent. besides the time of trans- 
are by water-power pounded in mortars. |siheaion, But, on the other hand, at the most fa- 


low standard too generally held up, by professing 
christians, “It must be admitted as a general state- 
ment, that the expectation of the church at the 
present time, in relation to present sanctification 
and the peace attendant upon such santification, 
are very low, And what is still more afflicting, 
the feebleness of her efforts, as would naturally be 
expected, seems to correspond to the humble nature 
of her expectations.” It often appears to me, that 
if there were individually more entire devotedness 
of spirit to the one thing needful—many would be 
rejoicing in the comforting and cheering promises, 
(which most surely belong unto the Lord’s faith- 
ful followers,) whose feelings often prompt but the 
mournful ery: “O, wretched man that lam.” As 
our above-named author remarks, “ It ought to be 
the feeling and language of the great body of the 
Saviour’s followers,— But thanks be unto God, 
who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’”’ Let us not then be unmindful of the 
command,—* Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice ye 
righteous; and shout for joy all ye who are upright 
in heart.” In reading lately the memoir of Mary 
Jane Graham, of Stoke Fleming Devon, who de- 
parted this life on the 10th of the Twelfth month, 
1330, aged 27 years, I could but regard her as 
one who had appreciated the blessings and privi- 
leges which are often so lightly esteemed, but which 
are freely offered to the patient, sincere-hearted 
and humble christian, who endeavours to walk 
aright day by day. ‘The standard, she acknow- 
ledged to be a high one, and the path straight and 
narrow; yet felt that the promises for divine aid 
might be relied upon. 

Believing the perusal thereof may prove interest- 
ing to some of the readers of “'The Friend,” it is 
our purpose to offer a few extracts from “ The 
Memoir ;” chiefly letters. 

To a friend, who had evinced some incredulity 
of the genuineness or permanency of early impres- 
sions of religion, she thus writes : 

“You appear, my dear friend, to think very 
early piety too wonderful a thing to be true. It is 
wonderful, so wonderful, that when David was con- 
templating the starry firmament, he was drawn for 
a moment from his meditation on the wonders he 
there beheld, by the still greater wonder of God 
ordaining strength out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings. 

“But David’s wonder and yours were of a very 
different nature; he wondered and adored. Jesus 
too, that ‘ man of sorrows’ ouce ‘ rejoiced in spirit,’ 
because God had hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. * * 
As facts are the strongest of all proofs, bear with 
me a little longer, while I tell you briefly the his- 
tory of a child, for the truth of which I can vouch. 
I knew a little girl, about sixteen and a half years 
ago. She was much like other little children, as 
full of sin and vanity as ever she could hold, and 
her parents had not as yet taken much pains to 
talk to her about religion. So she went on in the 
way of her own evil heart, and thought herself a 
very good little girl, because she said her prayers 
every night and morning, and was not more pas 
sionate, wilful and perverse, than most of her young 

















“The humble address of the people called Qua-|any compliances against our conscientious persua- 
sions, and humbly request that he would, for the 


kers, by appointment of their Quarterly Meeting 


beld 2d of Third month, 1725, for the city and| future, account it as such to us. 


county of Philadelphia. 

“ May it please the Governor. Having mature- 
ly considered the inconveniences and hardships, 
which we are apprehensive all those of our com- 
munity may be laid under who shall be required, 
or obliged to attend the respective courts of = 
cature, in this province, if they may not be admit- 
ted without first having their hats taken off from 
the heads by an officer; as we understand was the 
case of our Friend John Kinsey, when the Gover- 
nor was pleased to command his hat to be so taken 
off, before he could be permitted to speak in a 
cause depending at the last Court of Chancery, 
after he had declared that he could not, for con- 
science, comply with the Governor’s order to him- 
self to the same purpose ; which, being altogether 
new and unprecedented in this province, was the 
more surprising to the spectators, and as we con- 
ceive, however slight some may account it, has a 
tendency to the subversion of our religious liberty. 

“We, therefore, crave leave to represent to the 











“Thy assured well-wishing friends, 
“Signed by appointment of the said meeting. 
Richard Hill, John Goodson, 
Richard Hayes, Rowland Ellis, 

Morris Morris, Rees Thomas, 

Anthony Morris, Samuel Preston, 

Evan Evans, William Hudson. 

The entry on the record of the Court of Chan- 
cery made by order of the Governor, on receiving 
the above address follows :— 

“On consideration had of the humble address, 
presented to the Governor, this day read in open 
Court, from the Quarterly Meeting of the people 
called Quakers, for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, it is ordered, that the said address be filed 
with the Register, and that it be made a standing 
rule of the Court of Chancery for the Province of 
Pennsylvania, in all time to come, that any prac- 
titioner of the law, or other officer, or person what- 
soever, professing himself to be one of the people 
called Quakers, may and shall be admitted, if they 


Governor, That this province, with the powers of| think fit, to speak, or otherwise officiate, and apply 
government, was granted by King Charles II. to|themselves decently unto the said court, without 
our late Proprietor, who, at the time of the said| being obliged to observe the usual ceremony of 
grant, was well known to dissent from the national |‘uncovering their heads, by having their bats taken 
way of worship, in divers points, and particularly] off, and such privilege hereby ordered and granted 


in that part of outward behaviour of refusing to 
pay unto man the honour, that he, with all others 
of the same profession, believed to be due only to 
the Supreme Being, in which they on all occasions 
have supported their testimony, so far as to be fre- 
quently subjected to the insults of such as required 
that homage. 

“That the principal part of those, who accom- 
panied our said Proprietor, in the first settlement 
of this colony, with others of the same profession, 
who have since retired into it, justly conceived, 
that, by virtue of the said powers, granted to our 
Proprietor, they should have a free and unques- 
tioned right to the exercise of their religious prin- 
ciples, and their persuasion, in the aforementioned 
point, and all others, by which they were distin- 
guished from those of other professions; and it 
seems not unreasonable to conceive an indulgence 
intended by the Crown, in graciously leaving the 
modelling of government to him and them, in such 
manner, as may best suit their circumstances, which 
appears to have been an early care in the first Le- 
gislators, by several acts, as that for liberty of 
conscience, and more particularly by a law of this 
province passed in the 13th year of King William, 
chap. 92, now in force ; it is provided that ‘in all 
courts, all persons of all persuasions may freely 
appear in their own way, and according to their 
own manner, and there personally plead their own 
cause, or, if unable, by their friends ;’ which pro- 
vision appears to be directly intended to guard 
against all exceptions to any persons appearing in 


their own way as our Friend did at the aforesaid| 


Court. 

_“ Now though no people can be more ready or 
willing, in all things essential, to pay all due re- 
gard to superiors, and to honour the courts of jus- 
tice, and those who administer it, yet, in such 
points as interfere with our conscientious persua- 
sions, we have openly and firmly borne our testi- 
mony in all countries and places, where our lots 
have fallen. 

“We must, therefore, crave leave to hope, from 
the reasons here humbly offered, that the Governor, 
when he has fully considered them, will be of opi- 
hion with us, that we may justly and modestly 
claim it, as a right, that we and our Friends should 
at all times be excused in this government, from 







to the people called Quakers, shall at no time here- 
after be understood, or interpreted, as any con- 
tempt or neglect of the said court, but shall be 
taken only as an act of conscientious liberty, of 
right appertaining to the religious persuasion of the 
said people, and agreeable to their practice in all 
the civil affairs of life.” 
(To be continued.) 





The Various Gases—The use of gas in any 
form, is comparatively modern. Coal gas has been 
known as an inflammable substance for some two 
hundred years, and received from different che- 
mists different names. But no practical use of this 
discovery was made for a long time. A German 
chemist, Becher, attempted something of this sort 
about the year 1760, and entirely failed; and it 
was not for many years afterwards that any pro- 
gress was made in that direction. In 1785, Lebon 
proposed to procure illuminating gas from the dis- 
tillation of wood. In 1792, Murdoch first applied 
coal gas to purposes of illumination, and made the 
first public exhibition of the process and its results 
in 1802. Illuminating gas is heavy carburetted 
hydrogen gas—which is synonymous with bi-car- 
buretted and per-carburetted hydrogen gas. The 
term Olefiant gas, or marsh gas refers to the same 
product. There is a light carburetted hydrogen 
|gas, containing but half the proportion of carbon 
required in illuminating gas, and possessing very lit- 
tle illuminating power. This is always mixed, more 
or less, with the heavy oil gas, requires less purify- 
ing than coal gas, for it contains no sulphur, and 
less carbon and hydrogen ; one gallon of it produces 
ninety cubic feet of gas. The illuminating power of 
oil gas is to that of the best coal, as 2 to1; and the 
specific gravity of oil gas varies from .445 to 1.100. 
In Rheims, gas is produced from the soap suds 
used to free woolens from grease. The soap water 
is treated with sulphuric or muriatic acid, when the 
fat collects on the surface of the liquid ; this is re- 
melted and purified by a little sulphuric acid, to 
effect a clarification, then with crude soda, to make 
soap, and the residue is distilled in retorts, like rosin, 
for the production of gas. One pound of rosin 





yields from ten to twenty cubic feet of gas, the illu- 
minating power of which compared with that of 
coal gas, is as 3 to 2, and with that of oil as 3 {0 4. 








Selected. 

“ Because thou hast made the Lord which is my re- 
fuge even the Most High, thy habitation, there shall no 
evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling.” —Psalms xci., 9, 10. 


Call Jehovah thy salvation, 

Rest beneath the Almighty’s shade; 
In his secret habitation, 

Dwell, nor ever be dismayed ; 
There no tumult can alarm thee, 

Thou shalt dread no hidden snare; 
Guile, nor violence can harm thee, 

In eternal safeguard there. 


From the sword at noon-tide wasting 
From the noisome pestilence, 
In the depth of midnight blasting, 
God shall be thy sure defence. 
Fear not thou the deadly quiver; 
When a thousand feel the blow; 
Mercy shall thy soul deliver, 
Though ten thousand be laid low. 


Only with thine eye, the anguish 
Of the wicked thou shalt see, 
When by slow disease they languish, 
When they perish suddenly : 
Thee, though winds and waves be swelling, 
God, thine hope shall bear through all; 
Plague shall not come nigh thy dwelling, 
Thee no evil shall befall. 


He shall charge his angel-legions, 
Watch and ward o’er thee to Keep 
Though thou walk through hostile regions, 
Though in desert wilds thou sleep. 
On the lion vainly roaring, 
On his young thy foot shall tread, 
And the dragon’s den exploring, 
Thou shalt bruise the serpent’s head. 


Since with pure and firm affection, 
Thou on God hast set thy love, 

With the wings of his protection, 
He will shield thee from above; 

Thou shalt call on him in trouble, 
He will hearken, he will save; 


Here, for grief reward thee double, 
Crown with life beyond the grave. 
aneeshatti 


Selected. 
A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


BY R. S. NICHOLS. 


I bless Thee for the sunshine on the hills, 
For heaven’s own dew-drops in the vales below,— 
|For rain, the parent cloud alike distils 
On the fond bridegroom’s joy—the mourner’s woe! 
And for the viewless wind, that gently blows 
Where’er it listeth, over field and flood, 
Whence coming, whither going, no man knows, 
Yet moved in secret at Thy will, O! God! 
Ev’n now it lifts a ring of shining bair 
From off the brow close to my bosom pressed— 
The loving angels scarce have brows more fair 
Than this, that looks so peaceful in its rest :— 
We bless Thee! Father, for our darling child, 
Oh! like Thine angels make her, innocent and mild! 


I rise, and bless Thee, for the morning hours; 
Refreshed and gladdened by a timely rest. 

When thoughts, like bees, rove out among the flowers, 
Still gathering honey where they find the best: 

And for the gentle influence of the night, 
Oh! heavenly Father! do we bend the knee, 

That shuts the curtains of our mortal sight, 
Yet leaves the mind, with range, and vision free, 

For dreams! the solemn, weird, and strange that come 
and bear the soul to an elysian clime,— 

Unveiling splendours of that better home, 
Where angels minister to sons of time! 

|For all thy blessings that with sleep descend, 

Our hearts shall praise Thee, God, our Father and our 

friend ! 





sll aia 
More of thy presence Lord impart, 
More of thy image let me bear; 
Erect thy throne within my heart, 
And reign without a rival there. 


Grant these requests, I ask no more, 
But to thy care the rest resign,— 

Sick, or in health, or rich, or poor, 
All shall be well, if thou art mine. 


| 
| 








































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


Teaching Animals.—The farmer is the “school-|come to nothing, and may lead others out of the|The behaviour of the iron sledge in contact with 
master” of his herds. They are in the habit of|humility and innocency, with which the Truth|iron was unknown, and therefore there was no datg 


doing daily as he allows them to do. They show | clothes its faithful followers. A want of firmness| for the inclination of the slope, when these two 


training, or the want of it. 


They fly at his ap-|in men and women who have known the voice of|metals were in contact. The same slope was used 


proach, or welcome him. They are gentle, or not, |the true Shepherd, to resist innovations upon sound | which was known to be successful for greased sur. 
as he teaches them to be. ‘They watch his feet if| principles, and breaches of order, will land them|faces of wood. Any difference in the friction of 
he is accustomed to kicking them. They kick back |in weakness, and will give unsanctified boldness to| the two was sought to be compensated for by givi 

if he allows it. Nothing adds to the market value|those who pretend to stand for the Truth, but are/|the rails a good coating of black lead, this substance 
of farm stock more materially, with so little cost,|secretly sowing discord among brethren, and lay-| being used frequently as an antifrictional medium, 


as the habits acquired in youth. The cow the 
horse, the ox, and the dog are valued much accord- 
ing to their habits or education—so is the man. The 
horse is frequeutly carefully trained—so is the dog ; 
the ox and cow are as frequently “walloped” into 
duty as any other way. I cannotsee the propriety 
in offering premiums for well trained speed horses, 
and not for plough or draught horses, or oxen and 
well trained cows. In real importance to the farmer, 
the latter are far preferable. I would wish to urge 
upon the farmer and the farmer’s sons the impor- 
tance of careful, thorough training of all farm ani- 
mals, Use them tenderly and gently at all ages, 
and you will see them manifest pleasure rather than 
fear at your presence. In teaching them to work 
or to perform any duty you need to be thorough, 
not harsh; kind, not cruel; and your forbearance 


will gain their labour, and your kindness their love. | 


—Gen, Farmer, 
siiiapbillipibtcaias 
For “The Friend.” 
The great danger of falling away from a good 
condition, wherein a participation of the Divine 
power had been known, was exemplified in a com- 


ing waste the strength and harmony of Society. 


spirit, but try the spirits.” There is no way by 
which we can try spirits, but by being centred 
in ourselves to the all-searching Spirit of Him, 
whose “eyes are as a flame of fire,” and who 
walks “in the midst of the golden candlesticks,” 
and sees the spirit of Jezebel “ which calleth her- 
self a prophetess,” but seeks “to seduce his ser- 
vants.”” He said, “I will kill her children with 
death, and all the churches shall know that I am 
He which searcheth the reins and hearts, and I 
will give unto every one of you according to your 
works.” What was applied by the Spirit to the 
ancient church of Thyatira, may be applicable to 
churches in this day, particularly to those who 
|have been greatly favoured, if they slight the 
blessings which have been peculiarly dispensed to 
them. Not only are the spirits of others to be 








tried, by the discernment which Christ gives, but 
it is all important that every one should seek to 


jlove of God, yea or nay. “ By this shall all men 


Dealing, therefore, with conditions altogether 


“ Brethren,” said the apostle, “believe not every|untried in ship launching, it was necessary to 


make ample preparations for two contingencies; 
over speed or too little. The former was evident. 
ly anticipated. ‘Two huge drums, like the wind. 
lass of a ship used for hauling in the anchor, were 
firmly attached to strong foundations fixed on piles 
driven into the earth. Over each of these, iron 
cables, of the same strength as those intended to 
hold the nfonster ship at anchor, were wound round 
till each drum supported sixty tons of cable. One 
extremity of the cable passed round each drum 
was firmly fastened to the cradle, in front of the 
centre of which it was placed, and the other was 
fast moored tothe earth. As the ship should move 
down the slope, the cables would wind off the 
drums, and this motion could be instantly checked 
by a friction band of iron passed round the cir. 
cumference of two wheels at either extremity of the 
drum. These friction bands could be brought into 


‘instant play by means of powerful levers, acting 
iknow his own spirit, whether he be actuated by the| 


on them so as to bring their surfaces into contact 
with those of the surtaces of the wheels attached 





know that ye are my disciples,” said the Redeem- 


pany of people George Fox met with in his early |er, “if ye have love one to another.” 


travels. In 1651 he says, “I went to Cleveland, 
amongst those people that had tasted of the power 
of God. They had formerly had great meetings, 
but were then shattered to pieces, and the heads of 


—»e- 


Attempt to Launch the Great Rastern. 
We regret to announce that the first attempt to 


to the drums. Sufficient mechanical and manual 
force manned these four levers, to counteract the 
whole weight of the ship, so as to hold her still 
midway during her descent, if necessary, provided 
only the cables resisted the tension brought to 
bear on them. We must notice in passing, that 


them turned Ranters. I told them that after they|launch this great Leviathan has been afailure. To these friction drums and wheels had winches, cog- 
had such meetings, they did not wait upon God to|understand what has been done, it is necessary | wheels and other machinery attached to one ex- 
feel his power to gather their minds inward, that | first to describe the preparations which were made tremity, which had been used to wind the heavy 
they might feel his presence and power amongst|to ensure success. ‘hese preparations may be di- cables round them. Such were the powerful and 
them in their meetings, to sit down therein and |vided into two classes—the means to restrain her | well devised means to check any undue speed. 


wait upon Him; for they had spoken themselves 
dry ; they had spent their portions, and not living 
tn that which they spake of, they were now become 
dry. They had some kind of meetings still, but 
were grown light and loose. My message unto 
them from the Lord was, That they should all 
come together again, and wait to feel the Lord’s 
power and Spirit in themselves, to gather them to 
Jhrist that they might be taught of Him, who 
says, ‘Learn of me.’ When they had declared 
that which the Lord had opened to them, then the 
people were to receive it, and the speakers and the 
hearers were to live in that themselves. But when 
they had no more to declare, but went to seek 
forms without life, that made themselves dry and 
barren, and the people also; and from thence came 
all their loss; for the Lord renews his mercies and 
his strength to them that wait upon Him. The 


motion in case her movement into the water was 
too rapid, and the apparatus used to start her off 


|or to accelerate her descent if found tootardy. All 


the props or stays which supported the great ship 
while she was building being removed, she rested 
on two huge cradles, placed about 140 feet apart, 
and at equal distances from her centre. These 
‘cradles were faced at the bottom with iron plates ; 
\these iron plates rested freely on iron rails placed 


wood, each forming a slope or inclined plane of 
‘about one inch intwelve. The cradles may be re- 
regarded as two iron-shod sledges, which were 
intended to slide down the surface of the rails of 
the two slopes called ways, bearing with them the 
ship into deep water. 

The great novelty of this arrrangement did not 





To start the cradles into motion, powerful hy- 
draulic apparatus was used, which was capable of 
acting so as to push them about three feet for- 
wards, If more force than this were necessary, 
it was provided for by three means. A strong 
cable was passed round the extremity of the shaft 
of the Archimedean screw at the afterpart of the 
ship, earried out into the midst of the river, passed 
round a block in a lighter, firmly moored, and 


'parellel to each other, at a distance of about afoot| brought back again to the shore, where a small 
and a half, and firmly bolted to two platforms of 


stationary steam-engine was placed to haul it in, 
and bring any reasonable amount of pressure to 
bear upon it. Another steam-engine and similar 
apparatus was used for a cable firmly fixed to the 
bow of the ship. Lastly, cables were fastened to 
the middle of the ship, and carried out to four 
lighters moored in mid-river, with mechanical ap- 





paratus on board them, well-manned, to drag the 


heads of them came to nothing; but most of the|consist in intending to launch the ship sideways,|centre of the ship forward if necessary. 


people were convinced, and received God's ever- 
lasting truth, and continue a meeting to this day, 
sitting under the teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ 
their Saviour.” 

It is not probable those people had any church 
discipline. This was before Friends had set up 
meetings for discipline, and established the excel- 
lent church government, which, as it was kept to, 
was a hedge to them, especially to the weak and 
inexperienced. We may vow have many instruc- 
tors yet few fathers; and if their instructions and 
denunciations spring from the imagination, and 
they think they are above the discipline, and the 
decisions of the church, adopted under the direc- 


for this has been done again and again in India 
and America with great success. The untried 
part was the use of two iron surfaces in contact 
while sliding the ship into the water. Hitherto, 
greased wood has been used for this purpose, suf- 
ficient amount of grease being applied to prevent the 
weight of the ship squeezing it out so as to bring 
the surface of the naked wood together. In point 
of fact, the friction down the slope is usually that 
‘of a greased surface in contact with grease. Now 
ithe retardation produced by this is well known. 
It is a matter of experience that if the slope be 
made 1 in 24 the ship will not move, if 1 in 12 it 
will—a little too fast, perhaps, but this over-speed 





Having now made our readers acquainted with 
the mechanical appliances used, we shall proceed 
to narrate the history of the day’s proceedings. 
The river was crowded with craft of every des- 
cription, weighed to the water's edge with living 
freight. Every available spot on both sides of the 
river, where a glimpse of the ship could be caught, 
was filled with expectant spectators. About one 
lo'clock, the excitement of all was raised to the 
‘highest pitch. The busy group of industrious la- 
bourers, who had been engaged in blackleading 
the rails of the ways with brushes and paint-pots, 
‘began to diminish. A few were left, scattering, 
masses of powdered blacklead, like sand. At 





tions of the great Head, such will run out and|can readily be checked by mechanical appliances. |length these retired. All seemed ready ; but two 
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men remained, one on each way, standing near a 
rope ladder, by means of which they might escape 
into the ship as soon as the cradle should reach the 
water. A young gentleman took his place on a 
high platform, erected near the afterpart of the 
ship, with his theodolite duly placed, to mark the 
motion of the ship. ‘The tide is rushing in, but it 
has yet only covered half the slope of the ways. 
The shout is heard, “she moves!” and so she does 
—the aft-part faster, however, than the fore. Her 
speed is instantly checked, and she is still. . 

Now, cach anxious spectator congratulates his 
nieghbour. She glides beautifully down—she is 
under control; surely, all is well, and the attempt 
yill be a triumphant success. Alas, soon the ru- 
mour is passed along that the motion was prema- 
ture—that it has been checked by a sad accident. 
As the turn or two of the cable round the drum, 
placed to check the motion of the after-cradle, 
gave to the movement of the ship, the winch-han- 
dles, attached to its gear, revolved with frightful 
velocity, hurling five unfortunate men into the air, 
and scattering broken cog-wheels among the crowd. 
Three of these unfortunate men, we regret to hear, 
were severely injured. 

This is a sad damper; nevertheless Mr. Brunel 
and other officials are seen examining the ways. 
The fore-cradle is found to have advanced three 
feet forward ; the aft one about four feet six inches. 
All are still sanguine. We wait but for high water. 
An hour’s anxious watching, and the tide covers 
the ways, and reaches nearly to the keel of the 
ship. ‘The labourers are all engaged in the four 
lighters moored opposite the middle of the ship, 
tautening the cables attached tothem. Their work 
is either fruitless or considered so; and a steam- 
tug removes all the lighters out of the expected way 
of the ship. Signals are made, the fixed steam- 
engines draw in the cables attached to the fore and 
aft of the ship. The cables tauten, but the huge 
monster stirs not. A snap followed by a whirl and 
burr, is heard, and the cable attached to the fore- 
part of the ship is broken simultaneously with the 
cog-whecls of the steam-engine working it. It be- 
comes too evident now that all hope of moving the 
ship is over for the day. 

‘The spectators who had stood in the rain, which 
had been falling heavily for the last hour, moodily 
disperse to inquire into and speculate upon the 
causes of failure. 

We have our own crude notions on the subject. 
When first the ship moved, the ways were well 
covered with blacklead. When she refused to stir, 
in spite of all the force made to urge her passage 
down the slopes, the tide had washed most of the 
lubricating materials from the iron rails. Far more 
powerful apparatus was used to check her motion 
than to urge it. The latter was inadequate to re- 
move the friction of the surfaces of the two cradles 
on those of the rails of the ways. The friction of 
iron on iron is very great. How great was well 
proved by that exerted by the bite of the iron rings 
on the surface of the wheels of the drums for 
checking the descent of the vessel— London News. 


—_———so———— 


For “ The Friend.” 
The One Thing Needful. 


“This belief ever accompanies my mind, that if 
We wrest not ourselves out of the divine hand 
Whose fatherly care and protection is over us, our 
cup of life will be so blended, as to prevent our 
sitting down in outward enjoyments. Few and 
fleeting are the days of our pilgrimage; and every 
additional experience confirms the sentiment, that 
our solid satisfaction depends not on our possessing 
all that thé unmortified part can desire; for there 
still remains in the immortal part, a void, which 


immortal substance only can satisfy. To have this 
supplied with wholesome food, and every other 
gratification to stand subordinate thereto, is the 
present secret breathing of my spirit; that so the 
blessing of preservation may attend us, and pa- 
tience have its perfect work, till the burning of the 
Lord’s day hath done its office, and a quiet centre 
in everlasting repose is obtained.” 

The above extract from the life of Sarah Grubb 
taken from page 275 of the twelfth volume of the 
Friends’ Library, expresses the sentiment of every 
one with a truly quickened mind, and earnestly 
engaged to know his day’s work to be keeping 
pace with the day. But is there not reason to fear 
that too many even in our highly professing and 
favoured Society, after having run well for a time, 
have suffered the cares of this world, the deceitful- 
ness of riches, and the lusts of other things to en- 
ter in and choke the word, whereby they have 
been induced to take up their rest short of the true 
rest. The day seems to call loudly for us to arise 
and shake ourselves from the dust of the earth, and 
to let Christ be our light, that so our spiritual eye 
may be anointed to see clearly the baits and stra- 
tagems of Satan, whether it be in his efforts to lay 
waste the doctrines and testimonies of our Society, 
or in his more subtle efforts to awake in us a false 
zeal or a self-righteousness, that will have all think 
just as we think and condemn such as do not come 
up to our self-erected standard. What is wanting 
is individual searching of heart to see how it is with 
us, whether we are the humble, careful, quiet and 
baptized followers of Christ; whether the daily 
work of our soul’s salvation is progressing with the 
day; that so if it is not, we may be in earnest to 
have everything removed that hinders and obstructs 
the establishment of the blessed kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour in our hearts. If such was the 
case with us all,in his own time He would turn again 
our captivity as the streams of the south, and give 
us beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning 
and the garment of praise for the Spirit of heavi- 
ness. 

The size of London —When the stone in Pan- 
yer’s alley was placed on its site, three centuries 
since, the circumference was about five miles. 
At present, however, to make a pedestrian expe- 
dition around the metropolis would to most persons 
be an undertaking of some importance, as may be 
seen by referring to the following particulars which 
have been gathered from a recently published map : 
—From Chiswick to Kentishtown, twelve miles ; 
from Kentishtown to Millwall, seventeen and a 
half miles, from Millwall to Chiswick, twenty-eight 
miles; total, fifty-seven and a half miles, very 
near three days journey at the rate of twenty 
miles a day: and it will be observed that, in the 
line drawn, Battersea, Clapham, Canningtown, and 
and many other places, which even at present can 
be searcely said to be separated from London, have 
been left out. “As the crow would fly” across 
the streets and houses from the point whence we 
started at Chiswick to the furthest east the distance 
is nearly eleven miles, and the greatest width from 
north to south upwards of seven miles.— The Buz- 
der. 
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The accounts received from Great Britain and 
the Continent by the steamer Atlantic, show a 
state of financial distress and commercial pros- 
tration in those countries, very similar to that 


which has been exhibited throughout the United 
States for the last two months, and apparently 
connected with the same evil courses—trading far 
keyond the capital actually possessed, and living 
far beyond the limits of prudence and moderations 
—Suspension of private banking companies, and 
failure of very many merchants, some of them 
with liabilities to an enormous amount, have pro- 
duced great distress and alarm; so that fears were 
entertained that a general panic might pervade the 
community, producing the same disastrous effects 
there, as it has done with us. 

It is a remarkable feature in the present revul- 
sion, that hardly on¢’of the nations within the pale 
of civilization is altogether exempt from the shock 
given to commercial credit, or from contributing in 
some way to the causes which have produced it. 
All, or nearly all, appear to have been blessed with 
an abundant harvest, and the amount of gold held 
in coin by the various monetary institutions, is re- 
presented to have been very materially increased, 
beyond what was considered, ten years ago, an 
ample basis for all legitimate commercial invest- 
ments and exchanges ; time and distance, entering 
so largely into the risks of trade, have been im- 
mensely curtailed by steam and the telegraph, and 
yet failure to pay acknowledged debts, destruction 
of confidence, and prostration of nearly all kinds of 
manufactures and mechanical employments, are 
experienced generally throughout Europe and Ame- 
rica. There has been no wide-spread calamity 
dispensed by Divine Providence, as famine or pesti- 
lence, striking down the physical energies of nations, 
or cutting off the supplies of food or labour. The 
crisis has come suddenly, when both rich and poor 
seemed to be dreaming of security and indulgence, 
rather than apprehending approaching calamity. 
Every attempt so far made, to account for the 
event by the ordinary laws of political economy 
fails to meet all the facts of the case, and leaves 
much to be accounted for by other causes than 
those usually entering into the reasoning of the 
theorist. One thing, however, appears to be cer- 
tain; that great moral defection exists somewhere ; 
either in the acknowledged principles upon which 
trade is now conducted, or in the means by which 
it has been covertly carried on, by many who were 
among the most busy, and perhaps the most noted 
in the crowded marts. 

The enormous frauds almost weekly brought to 
light, committed by persons who have heretofore 
assumed a high position in society; the reckless- 
ness of principles of justice and honour developed 
in the transactions of not a few who have been 
holding places of public trust and profit ; the tolera- 
tion which is accorded to some such defaulters and 
embezzlers within what are considered respectable 
circles; and the little care manifested by many 
whether they pay their debts or not; all show con- 
clusively, that the high and unalterable standard 
of the Christian religion, is but little regarded by 
very many who have been professing the name of 
Christ to take away reproach; and also that where 
the principles of that religion have not a firm hold 
upon the heart, however high men may profess to 
curry themselves, and however much they may 
gain the esteem and the honour of the world, 
their whole character and conduct rest upon a 
foundation no firmer than the shifting sand, and 
they are at all times likely to succumb to the pres- 
sure of temptation and trial. 

The present extraordinary convulsion forcibly 
illustrates the wisdom contained in the assertion of 
the Apostle, “ godliness with contentment is great 
gain.” “ But they that ewe// be rich fall into tempt- 
ation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 





